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: and a state of eternity were not worth looking 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. |after; and as if there was no God to punish for 
these things, nor any day of account. The con- 
sideration of these things hath been weighty upon 
my spirit for many months, and morning and 
evening hath my heart been afflicted, saying with- 
in myself ‘Lord what will become of such, I fear 
the visitation of many of them is almost over.’ 
Oh ! how does my soul lament for them; and I 
have the greatest concern on my spirit to inter- 
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ecaaneaa ‘ Such — some of the deep exercises by which 
’ or “The Friend.” |this faithful servant of the Lord was prepared 
Thoughts for the Times—No. 19. and qualified for the work to which she a ak 

ELIZABETH STIRRIDGE. ‘“«T often remember,” says she, “‘the saying of a 

“And now,” says this excellent woman, “I have|faithful servant and minister of Jesus Christ, 
arrived to the seven and fiftieth year of my age, | whose name was Miles Halhead, when I was under 
Oh! the many deliverances, both inward and out-|great exercise: He steadfastly looking upon me, 
ward, which I have been made a living witness of.|said, ‘ Dear child, if thou continue in the Truth 
Dear children, keep faithful to the Lord and his|thou wilt make an honourable woman for the Lord; 
blessed truth, in which you have been trained up,|for the Lord God will honour thee with his blessed 
and your eyes shall see for yourselves, as mine|testimony.’ And ten years afterwards, in 1665, 
have for myself. Be faithful to the spirit of|he came to my habitation and said to me: ‘ My 
Christ Jesus in yourgim bosoms, and do not over-|love and life is with thee, and that for the blessed 
look little things, for they that are not faithful in|work’s sake that is going on in thee; the Lord 
a little, shall never be made rulers over much.|God keep thee faithful, for he will require harder 
Do not exercise yourselves in any matter too high|things of thee, than thou art aware of ; the Lord 
for you, but mind the Spirit of Truth in your own|give thee strength to perform them and keep thee 
hearts, and hearken diligently to the voice of the| faithful to his blessed testimony ; my prayers shall 
Lord, that your souls may live. Keep the Lord|be for thee as often as I remember thee.’ In this 
always in your remembrance, that you sin not|time there fell upon me another greater exercise 
against him ; remember to keep to the daily cross, | of spirit which seemed so strange and wonderful, 
which will crucify all the motions of the flesh,|that I could not believe the Lord would require 
and keep you alive to God, and near unto him.|such a service of me, who was so weak and con- 
In so doing you will know his counsel ; and seck|temptible, so unfit and unlikely, my understand- 
the kingdom of heaven and the righteousness|ing but shallow, and my capacity but mean and 
thereof, above all things in this world, and other|very low in my own eyes. I did not think the 
things shall be added unto you; for I will assure| Lord would make choice of such a contemptible 
you, this is the way that my soul hath travailed|instrument as I, to leave my habitation and ten- 
in and hath found favour with God.”  How|der children, who were young, to go to King 
have my prayers ascended unto the Lord in public|Charles, an hundred miles off, and with such a 
and private, and when my hand hath been at|plain testimony as the Lord did require of me; 
labour, and on the highway side. Oh! my chil-|which made me go bowed down many months 
dren, let it not be ia vain, for I can truly say youjunder the exercise of it; and oftentimes strove 
are children for whom many prayers have been|against it. I could get no rest but in giving up 
offered. Therefore consider it, when I am gone|to obey the Lord in all things that he required of 
and can no longer watch over you, for my time is|me; and though it seemed hard and strange to 
much over; I shall be gone and see you no more|me, yet the Lord made hard things easy, accord. 
in this world, nor take care for you, nor give|ing to his promise to me, when I was going from 
counsel ; therefore have I written this account of/my children and knew not but my life might be 
part of my travel out of Egypt’s bondage, towards| required for my testimony, it was so plain. For 
the land of rest and peace; which has .been|ever blessed be the name and power of the Lord, 
through great difficulties and through many a sore|he sustained me in my journey, gave me strength 
combat with the enemy of my soul’s peace, many|to do his will, and afforded we his living presence 
afiery trial, and through a vale of tears. But|to accompany me, which is the greatest comfort 
do not be discouraged at it, for you know how|that can be enjoyed. This was my testimony to 
Wonderfully the great God of heaven and earth|King Charles 1I., in the 11th month of the year 
hath been my support in time of need, and hath| 1670: 

The up my spirit, and given me more strength| ‘This is unto thee, O King: Hear what the 
than I could have believed, if it had been declared| Lord hath committed unto my charge concerning 
unto me. How many professors of truth at this|thee. As thou has been the cause of making 
day, are going on at an easy rate, careless, indif-| many desolate, so will the Lord lay thee desolate ; 
ferent, slighting the cross, and little concerned’ and as many as have been the cause of persecu- 
for their soui’s good, slighting the testimonies of ting and shedding the blood of my dear children, 
Truth, and spending their precious time which|in the day when I call all to an account, I will 
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God hath put into their hands, as if heaven’s glory| plead with them saith the Lord. Theredore hear 
and fear the Lord God of heaven and earth, for 
of his righteous judgments all shall be made par- 
takers ; from the king that sitteth upon the throne 
to the beggar upon the dunghill. This testimony 
I delivered into his hands with these words: 
‘Hear, O king, and fear the Lord God of heaven 
and earth.’ I can truly say, that the dread of the 
most High God was upon me, which made me 
tremble and great agony was over my spirit ; in- 
somuch that paleness came in his face and with 
a mournful voice he said, ‘I shank you, god 
woman. 


>”? 


To us of the present day—the personal abuse 


and insults, the imprisonments in defiance of law 
and justice, the persecution uv~.co death endured 
by our early Friends, seem like a hideous dream. 
Still more amazing was the fortitude with which 
all these were borne, and the triumphant faith 
which sustained the sufferers, through and above 
them all. 
Elizabeth Stirridge, ‘to leave a relation of our 
suffering, trials and imprisonment, in the year 
1683. 
for Truth’s testimony, or for the answer of a good 
conscience in any case whatever, I mean in things 
relating to the answer of a good conscience towards 
God, which you may be assured to meet with 
during the time of your pilgrimage here; I have 
this testimony to bear for the living God and his 
everlasting mercies, that among the many bless- 
ings and favours and deliverances that we have 
been made partakers of from year to year these 
seven and thirty years, of which, blessed be the 
name and power of our God, he hath made me a 
living witness, and an enjoyer of his blessed Truth 
—amongst all the seasons of his love, this was the 
greatest of mercies unto me. 
heaven and earth was with us at our down-lying 
and uprising ; and whilst we slept he kept us, 
and when we awaked he was present with us; the 
right hand of his power upheld us; his good spirit 
sustained us, and made hard things easy to us, 
and bitter things sweet, when we awaked in the 
night season, spiritual groans ascended unto him ; 
aod in the morning light, living thanksgiving 
and high praises were returned unto Him that 
liveth for evermore ; who was the God and father 
of all our mercies and blessings, and gave us 
strength, courage and boldness to stand faithful 
to our testimony, to the praise of the Lord. The 
terror of evil times did not affright us, though 
our enemies determined our ruin and destruction, 
and pleased themselves in afflicting us.” 


“Tt further liveth with me,” writes 


If it may fall to any of your lots to suffer 


For the God of 


. The last fourteen years of her life,” says her 


biographer, “she lived at Hempstead in Hertford- 
shire. 
latter days; but laboured mostly about home, as 
she grew aged and weakly ; but often as the Lord 


She did not travel much abroad in her 


afforded her strength, visited the neighbouring 
meetings in the same county; and her service 
therein tended to edify and comfort God’s herit- 
age, as many faithful Friends in those parts can 
bear witness. And great was her concern for the 
meeting she belonged to, which she frequented 
as long as she was able; many times going to it 
through great weakness, and many living and 





powerful testimonies, especially towards her latter 
end, she bore in it, exhorting Friends to faithful- 
ness ; frequently setting forth the wonderful power 
that attended Friends in the beginning, and 
which still doth all the faithful, of which she often 
spoke in the beginning of her last illness, amongst 
her own family. She departed this life in peace 
with the Lord, at Hempstead, on the 7th day of 
the 9th month, 1706, in the 72d year of her age.” 

‘¢ She was a valiant woman for truth on earth,” 
says one of her friends, ‘‘a mother in Israel, and 
@ worthy faithful elder in the church of Christ in 
her time,” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Cattle Plague 


(Continued from page 242.) 

“We must not forget, however, that the sus 
ension of cattle traffic is only a means to an end. 
Io understand how that end is to be reached, it 
will be well to follow out the analogy of the fire 
somewhat more closely. It would be useless to 
eut off the communications from a conflagration, 
if, On the first cessation of the outburst of the 
flames, we proceed to build a new combustible 
house on the red-hot embers as a foundation, and 
have all our former dangers renewed. Our chief 
objection to the report of the Commissioners is 
that they have not been sufficiently strong in the 
representation of this important fact, although 
they do make a passing allusion to it in the fol- 
lowing sentence, not in the body of the report, 

but in a supplement to it :— 

««¢ Every one who has had the plague in his 
premises should feel the responsibility which rests 
upon him to destroy, by careful cleansing and 
disinfection, every trace of the disorder which 
may be left on his pastures or stalls, or on his 
cattle, their horns, hides, manure, and litter. 
Under favourable circumstances for its preserva- 
tion, the contagious poison has been kept with all 
its virulence unimpaired, for many months. Un- 
less, therefore, each person uses his utmost effort 
to extingnish the seeds of the plague which lurk 
about his farm, they may become a centre of con- 
tagion, which will again spread it abroad through 
the country, and render unavailing the sacrifice 
necessary for the speedy suppression of this terri- 
ble scourge.’ 

‘‘This in fact is the end to be attained, while 
the suspension of traffic is only the means of secur- 
ing it. Yet we find in the report no single re- 
commendation on the subject. The whole of the 
first part of the report may be considered as a 
homily on the text, ‘ Put not your trust in local 
authorities.’ We have shown that, in the reign 
of George IIL., the Privy Council then found they 
did not respond in a prompt and energetic man- 
ner to the appeals of the Government. And yet 
the Commissioners would apparently leave to in- 
dividuals, without aid or supervision, the task of 
destroying all the seeds of contagion after death 
has reaped its harvest. But if local authorities, 
even under the influence of public opinion, cannot 
be roused from their apathy, or quickened into 
intelligence, in the face of a great crisis, it is less 
likely that individual farmers throughout the 
country will be uniformly equal to the trust re- 
posed in them. Observe what will be the conse- 

ueyce of a single case of neglect. We have seen 
that in all probability the disorder was introduced 
into this country bya single infected beast. Now 
if, on the liberation of cattle traffic, a single farm, 
pay, even a single cowshed, remains unpurified 
Without disinfection, the country hus been called 
por for a great sacrifice in vain, for the foul 
ace will become the new centre from which con- 
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fagion will radiate. It was in fact from such in- 
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fected localities that the disease sprang up so conr 


tinually, after being subdued, during the last 
century. Let us see what Layard says on the 
subject, even in 1757, the twelfth year of the 
plague :— 

“¢The disease, thank God, is considerably 
abated ; and only breaks out now and then in such 
places where, for want of proper cleansing after 
the infection, or carelessness in burying the car- 
casses, the putrid fomes is still preserved, and is 
ready, at a proper constitution of the air, or upon 
being uncovered, -to disperse such a quantity of 
effluvia, that ali the cattle which have not had it 
will be liable to infection.’—Layarp, The Dis- 
temper among Horned Cattle, p. xx. 

“Tt is quite clear that it will be useless for the 
Government to order a stoppage in the movement 
of cattle, until they are provided with a proper 
organization to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered to them. Unquestionably they cannot do 
otherwise than trust largely to local authorities, 
but there must be, at the same time, a system of 
intelligent supervision on the part of Government, 
with the view of instructing localities as to their 
duties during the short peviod at their disposal, 
and there must be an efficient inspection to see 
that sanitary resources have been properly applied. 
And whea the country is liberated from the in- 
terdict as to traffic, there must be a keen eye to 
detect the spots which are sure to be found with 
the seeds of disease lurking in them, and a prompt 
hand to pluck them out at the moment of germi 
nation. For this purpose Government ought to 
possess the power to proclaim large districts, even 
whole counties, as infected, and to exclude them 
from liberation, should a single case of the dis- 
temper appear within a month of the general 
liberation of traffic; for, by thus making a whole 
county responsible for the eradication of the mur- 
rain, a weight of public opinion will be brought 
to bear on supine districts and individuals. It 
may be useful here to give the methods by which 
disinfection may be effected, according to the 
Commissioners :— 

‘©¢], When animals attacked with the plague 
have become convalescent, they ought to be kept 
apart from sound beasts for three weeks, and even 
then not to be permitted to associate with them 
till they have been thoroughly washed with (Mac- 
dougall’s) disinfecting soap, or with a weak tepid 
solution of chloride of lime. The whole body, 
hoofs and horns, should be thoroughly washed, 
and the nostrils and mouth sponged out. 

«2. During all the time that animals suffer 
from the disease, the litter fouled by them, with 
the dung and discharge on it, should be burned, 
and not be allowed to mix with other manure. It 
contains the poison in a concentrated form, and 
it is questionable whether it can be disinfected 
efficiently. 

«3. The sheds in which the diseased animals 
have been must be thoroughly purified and dis- 
infected. The roof and walls should be washed 
with lime. The floor and wood-work, after being 
thoroughly washed with water containing wash- 
ing soda, should be again washed all over with a 
solution of chloride of lime, containing 1 Ib. to a 
pailful. 

“«4, The hides and horns of animals which 
have died of the disease ought to be buried with 
the animal, according to the Orders in Council. 
But the hides and horns of those which have been 
killed to escape the spread of the infection must 
be dipped in, or thoroughly mopped all over, and, 
in the case of the hides, on both sides, with water 
containing 4 lbs. of chloride of lime to three 
pailfuls of water. Unless this be done with care, 
a most fertile source of contagion will be preserved. 


“¢5. The attendants upon diseased beasts » 
should not be allowed to go near the sound ani. 
mals in the same farm.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend? 
The Juvenile Column, No. 2 


JOHN WOOLMAN (CONTINUED.) 


I have no doubt there are young persons who 
can read their own sorrowful experience in the 
following affecting relation given by John Wool- 
man of his wayward, vascillatory course, being 
enslaved by the captivating and sin-pleasing 
pleasures of this wicked and corrupting world, 
Throughout which, how instructively evident igs 
the reproving, awakening, and finally arresting 
light and grace of the dear Redeemer; who fol- 
lowed after His straying lamb, seeking to gather 
back the wanderer to the fold of safety and of 
rest. 

If there are any among our readers, of nearly 
like age with him, who are going counter to the 
reproofs of instruction; deviating more and more 
from the narrow path of sacred wisdom and virtue; 
wandering farther and farther from the heavenly 
Shepherd’s only safe enclosure and fold; causing 
likewise, on these accounts, the sigh and the tear 
of parental anxiety and sorrow to be poured forth; 
may they, like this dear youth, so seek the Lord 
while he may be found, and call upon him while 
he is near, as to deny and forsake all the lying 
vanities of time; and, making no secret reserves, 
bow wholly in spirit before the Most High, and 
thus know Him to deliver from every bondage of 
sin and corruption ; and introduce through sub- 
mission to the effectual working of His power, 
into the glorious liberty ofthe children of God. 

For this end, how indi able is humiliation 
and contrition before the Searcher of hearts. He 
ever marketh the prayers and tears of His penitent 
children: and is alike ready to accept as His own 
precious sacrifice, the broken heart and the con- 
trite spirit of all those who, like the young king 
of Judah, early seek the favor of their God: say- 
ing to such in the most engaging sweetness, and 
with the most endearing discrimination, “ Because 
thine heart was tender and thou didst humble 
thyself before God, and didst weep before me, I 
have heard thee also, saith the Lord.” ‘* Wisdom 
is the gray hair unto men.” And the Lord has 
often magnified His power, and made His name 
honorable in the hearts of young people, and even 
children, to the blessing and praise of his un- 
speakable, ever adorable, wonder-working, and 
saving grace. 

Jobn Woolman proceeds: “ Having attained 
the age of sixteen years, I began to love wanton 
company ; and though I was preserved from pro- 
fane language, or scandalous conduct, still I per- 
ceived a plant in me which produced many wild 
grapes. Yet my werciful Farther forsook me not 
utterly, but at times, through his grace, I was 
brought seriously to consider my ways; and the 
sight of my backslidings affected me with sorrow; 
but for want of rightly attending to the reproofs of 
instruction, vanity was added to vanity, and re- 
pentance to repentance. Upon the whole, my 
mind was more and more alienated from the Truth, 
and I hastened toward destruction. While I 
meditate on the gulf towards which I travelled, 
and reflect on my youthful disobedience, for these 
things I weep, mine eye runneth down with 
water. 

“ Advancing in age, the number of my acquaint- 
ance increased, and thereby my way grew more 
difficult. Though I had found comfort in read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, and thinking on heavenly 
things, I was now estranged therefrom. I knew 
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that I was going from the flock of Christ, and had 
no resolution to return; hence serious reflections 
were uneasy to me, and youthful vanities and di- 
versions my greatest pleasure. Running in this} 
road I found many like myself; and we associated | 
in that which is the reverse to true friendship. 

‘But in this swift race it pleased God to visit 
me with sickness, so that I doubted of recovering; 
and then did darkness, horror and amazement, 
with full foree seize me, even when my pain! 
and distress of body were very great. I thought 
it would have been better for me never to have! 
had a being, than to see the day which I now saw. | 
I was filled with confusion ;- and in great afflic- 
tion, both of mind and body, I lay and bewailed | 
myself. I had not confidence to lift up my cries: 
to God, whom I had thus offended ; but in a deep 
sense of my great folly, J was humbled before 
him: and at length that word which is as a fire 
and a hammer, broke and dissolved my rebellious 
heart, and then my cries were put up in contrition; 
and in the multitude of his mercies I found in- 
ward relief, and felt a close engagement that if he 
was pleased to restore my health, I might walk 
humbly before him. 

“After my recovery, this exercise remained 
with me a considerable time; but by degrees, 
giving way to youthful vanities, they gained 
strength, and getting with wanton young people, 
I lost ground. The Lord had been very gracious, 
and had spoken peace to me in the time of my dis- 
tress; and I now most ungratefully turned again 
to folly; on which account, at times, I felt sharp) 
reproof, but did not get low enough to ery for help. 
I was not so hardy as to commit things scandal- 
ous; but to exceed in vanity and promote mirth, 
were my chief study. Still I retained a love and 
esteem for pious people; and their company| 
brought an awe upon me. My dear parents several 
times adwonished me in the fear of the Lord, and! 
their admonition entered into my heart, and had 
a good effect for a season; but not getting deep 
enough to pray rightly, the tempter, when he 
came, found entrance. I remember that once, 





having spent a part of the day in wantonness, as 
I went to bed at night, a Bible lay in a window 
near my bed, which I opened, and first cast my 
eye on the text, ‘we lie down in our shame, and 
our confusion covers us;’ this | knew to be my 
case: and meeting with so unexpected a reproof, 
I was somewhat affected with it, and went to bed 
under remorse of conscience; which I soon cast 
off again. 

“Thus time passed on, my heart was replen- 
ished with mirth and wantonness, while pleasing 
scenes of vanity were presented to my imagina- 
tion, till I attained the age of eighteen years; 
near which time J felt the judgments of God in 
my soul like a consuming fire; and looking over 
my past life, the prospect was moving. I was 
often sad, and longed to be delivered from those 
vanities ; then again, my heart was strongly in- 
clined to them, and there was in me a sore con- 
flict. At times I turned to folly; and then sor- 
row and confusion took hold of me. Ina while 
I resolved totally to leave off some of my vanities; 
but there was a secret reserve in my heart, of the 
more refined part of them, and | wes not low 
enough to find true peace. Thus, for some 
months, I had great troubles, there remaining in 
me an unsubjected will, which rendered my labors 
fruitless, till at length, through the merciful con- 
tinuance of heavenly visitations, 1 was made to 
bow down in spirit before the Lord. 





Opinion has terminated in schism, Faith is pro- 
tive of unity. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Dodo. 

The doubts which have long prevailed respect- 
ing the existence of this singular bird, have at; 
last been removed. A late number of Littell’s 
Living Age, contains an article taken from the 
Commercial Gazette, St. Louis, Mauritius, giving 
an account of the discovery of many skeletons of 
the lost bird. The Gazette says: “ We presume 
that most of our readers have seen the picture of 
an odd-looking bird, bearing a very odd name— 
the Dodo. Old travellers state that this curious) 
creature once existed in great numbers in Mauri-| 
tius. It was about the height of a large turkey, ; 
but very much more bulky, weighing fifty pounds | 
or more. This unwieldy bird was mounted on| 
stout dumpy legs, and its wings were mere rudi-| 
ments of those organs, so that it is not likely it| 
ever made any attempt at flight. Its head was 
large, with a long and very stout beak, curved at! 
the top like that of the petrel. It is represented 
as destitute of a tail, properly speaking, but fur- 
nished with a plume of curling feathers, some- 
what like those of the ostrich, on the hinder part 
of the back. Several good paintings of this bird, 
by Dutch artists, are in existence: one in the 
British Museum, one at the Hague, another at 
Berlin, and another at Vienna. Mention is also 
made of the exhibition of a living specimen in 
London, about 1640. But notwithstanding all 
these evidences of the existence of such a bird, 
the fact would have been doubted, had not some 
remains of it confirmed its truth. These remains 
were but very few. A head in the Museum at 
Copenhagen, a head and foot in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, and a foot in the British 
Museum, attested that a bird unlike any known 
existing species, and resembling in some degree, 
the paintings mentioned, had actually furnished 
those remains, and been the subject from which | 
the portraits were taken. Several of the early} 
voyagers who visited the Island now called Mauri- 
tius, spoke of these birds, and not only feasted on 
their flesh during their sojourn there, but salted 
them in numbers for their Sea-stock. It is stated 
that they sometimes took as many as forty of them 
at a single hunt. Neither tradition nor history} 
records their existence in this Island after it had 
received the name of the Isle of France. If the 
Dutch on abandoning the island, left any there, 
they were probably exterminated by the Maroons, 
who were its only inhabitants till the French 
settled there. 

‘gNo naturalist formed part of the crews of the 
various ships which touched here during the ex- 
istence of the Dodo, and the accounts given of it 
are vague and unsatisfactory. After the island 





soul. 


sit very low. 


caused large excavations to be made in a marsh” 
on his property, in order to get the alluvium in it 
to use as manure. This brought to view the 
bones of deer and other animals, and finally on 


search being made below the datk coloured water 


which in places crossed the marsh, every import- 


ant bone of this remarkable and long lost bird was 


found, the toes being the only part wanting, 
Clark deposited the first specimens of the dodo’s 
bones he obtained, in the Museum of the Royal 
College. He has also sent a complete set of the 
bones to Professor Owen, for the British Museum. 
The bones presented a great diversity of colours. 
Those which were found near the springs in’ the 
marsh were nearly of their original hue. Some 
found alongside of a large bois-denatte tree were’ 
nearly of the colour of that wood, and many others 
were almost as black as ebony. The skull of this 
bird is of surprising thickness, and the cerebral 
cavity very small. The beak of great strength 
and solidity, as are the condyles of the lower 
manible. Some of the cervical vertebra are more 
than two inches in diameter. The vertebra are 
very strong, and show that the spinal cord was 
fully double the size of that of the turkey. bi 
two or three craniums of the bird have been found, 
with a few fragments. The paucity of these re- 
mains, as compared with other parts of the frame, 
is attributed to the numerous apertures in the 
head, into which roots insinuate themselves, thus 
in time disintegrating the structure. 





If I have any good desires, I think one of them 
is, that the ministry may be increasingly weighty 
amongst us. Our dear Friends in that station 
are much to be felt for,—and I wish that we may 
be favoured with increased qualification to con-' 
tribute to their help and comfort. How does tha 
desire arise that there may be quite as much in 
weight as measure. It is a very interesting time 
we live in, and I think we are a singularly ap- 
pointed people. How desirable is it, that we may 
know our place and keep it—a waiting, solid, self- 
denying people. Greatly favoured we have been, 


and we have reason to believe shall be, if we keep 


to our principles, I might say to our principle— 
the Divine light, life, and power revealed in the 
Believing in this with steadfastness, I be- 
lieve we should often have to be very poor and 
But I fear to say much on this im- 
portant and weighty subject. Before I quite qait 


it, perhaps I may as well say, that I have, of late 


particularly, thought on the benefit and excel- 
lence of quietness and retiredness of mind, and 
the want of it in our religious Society, as well as « 


in the world at large. If it’ were possible to make 


Friends sufficiently in love with it, what’ blessed 


had resumed its name Mauritius, diligent inquiry |effects might be hoped for from it.— William 


was made both as to the traditional existence of 
the Dido, or of the actual existence of any remains 
of it; but both were alike fruitless, though dis- 
tinguished naturalists, both Creole aud European, 
undertook the search. 


Grover. 


a oe 


The Burrow of the Wasp. 
In the early days of spring, a wasp issues from 


So great was the interest|the place in which it has passed the winter, ard’ 


in the history of this nondescript bird, that about|anxiously surveys the country. She dees not fly’ ' 
twenty years ago, a large volume, compiled with|fast nor high, but passes slowly and carefully 
vast labour, and illustrated with elaborately exe-|along, examining every earth-bank, and entering’ ' 
cuted engravings, was published on it by — Strick-| every crevice to which she comes. 


land ; and this volume was the means of assuring 


At last she finds a burrow made by a field-mouse, 


— Clark that the bones he has lately discovered|or perhaps strikes upon the deserted tunnel of 
were really and truly those of the Mauritian Dodo, |some large burrowing insect, enters it, stays a long 


Didus ineptus.”’ 


while within, comes out again, and fusses about ‘ 


It appears from the article in the Mauritius|outside, enters again, and seems to make up her 
paper, that the individual last named had, dur-|mind. In fact, she is house-hunting, and all her 
ing a long residence on the island, made many in-| movements are very like those of a careful matron 
quiries and researches in order to learn something | selecting a new home. 


more about the Dodo, or to find some rewnants of 
it, but without success until quite recently. 


Having thus settled upon a convenient spot, 


In|she proceeds to form a chamber at some depth 
the Ninth month last one of the island proprietors|from the surface, breaking away the soil, and car-' 


tying it out piece by piece. When she has thus 
fashioned the chamber to her mind—for she has 
a mind—she flies off again, and makes her way to 
an old wooden fence which has stood for many 
years, and which, although not rotten, is perfectly 
seasoned. Qn this she settles, and after running 
up and down for a little time, she fixes upon some 
spot, and begins to gnaw away the fibres, working 
with all her might, so eagerly engaged that even 
were we not invisible, we might stand by and 
watch her proceedings. At last she gathers a 
little bundle of fibres, which she gnaws and works 
about until she reduces them to a kind of pulp, 
and then flies back to the burrow. 

She now runs up the side of the chamber, and 
clings to its roof with the two last pairs of legs, 
while with the first pair, aided by her jaws, she 
fixes the woody pulp on the roof, kneading it 
until it forms a kind of little pillar. Another 
and another supply is brought, until this pillar, 
which is pendant from the roof, like a papier- 
mache stalactite, is completed. The wasp now 
begins to form the comb, and at the end of the 

illar she places three very shallow cells, of a cup- 
like shape, not hexagonal, as are the completed 
cells. In each of these little cups she deposits an 
egg, and then constructs a roof over them, made 
from the same material as the cells, but laid in a 
different manner, the length of the fibres being 
nearly at right angles to the centre of the proposed 
comb. More cells are then added, eggs are laid 
in them, and the roof extended over them. The 
eggs first laid are soon hatched, producing tiny 
bs; the parent wasp meanwhile proceeds in 
er task of building the nest, depositing eggs, and 
feeding these ever hungry grubs. In due time 
the oldest of them cease to feed, spin a silken 
cover over their cells, and after a short retirement, 
come forth as wasps to aid their mother in some 
of ber labours. 

When the first cell terrace is full, the wasps 
construct several pendant pillars, and form a 
second terrace below the first. A third, fourth, 
and fifth are added as required, the cells being 
very small. The wasps that come from these 
cells are small, and are the workers. Larger cells 
are then prepared for the purpose of hatching the 
grubs, which will become perfect male and female 
wasps. These come out near the end of the 
season. 

A large nest will contain seven or eight thou- 
sand cells, and on the average each cell is the 
birth-place of three generations. It seems won- 
derful that so slight a habitation will endure such 
a weight. At the end of the season the wasps 
abandon their nest, and most of them die. The 
few who remain creep into some crevice, and lie 
dormant until the following spring, when they 
emerge to be the queens and mothers of future 
colonies.—Harper’s Magazine. 


Rats in Orange Trees.—A Sydney (Australia) 
newspaper of the 19th of October says :—A new 
enemy to the orange trees was discovered a few 
days ago on the estate of — Josephson, M.L.A., 
at Newtown. One of Josephson’s gardeners ob- 
served that a tree in the middle of the orangery 
was robbed day by day. The rinds were left 
empty on the ground, each having a circular piece 
cut out, about the size of a florin. There were 
also strewn about some of the young leaves and 
tender branches. A close inspection was made 
of the tree, and among its topmost branches was 
discovered a clump of leaves and twigs containing 
a pair of sleek rats, of a glossy slate colour. Much 
has been written in defence of rats, in view of the 
sanitary condition of the thickly inhabited towns. 
These orange eaters, however, were killed. 

. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
REJOICE. 


“ Rejoice in the Lord alway.” 


Oh I am very weary! day by day, and week by week, 
I’ve hoped with anxious yearning that the Lord his word 
would speak, 
And bid the strange disease be cured, which He hath 
sent to prove, 
The faith and patience of my heart—the strength of my 
poor laye. 
He still defers the healing word to say, 
But cries with loving voice, 
“ Rejoice in God alway, 
I say to thee, Rejoice !” 
My Master, I will strive to learn to wait Thy gracious 
will, 
And every unsubmissive prayer and wayward longing 
still; 
Nor only so; for if Thou givest the boon I dare to ask, 
I'll cheerfully the lesson learn—nor deem thy work a 
task. 


O my heart is sometimes heavy! and my strength will 
surely fail 
To bear me bravely onward, when my subtile foes assail, 
Who tempt me to escape the cross, and from the burden 
part, 
And cease to clasp the sharp and painful edges to my 
heart, 
But Jesus no such law on me doth lay, 
He cries with cheering voice, 
“ Rejoice in God alway, 
‘Even in the cross, Rejoice!” 
My Master I will heed Thy word for Thou hast gone 
before, 
The path of suffering Thou hast trod, and gained 
Heaven’s open door, 
And | will gladly follow Thee, nor murmur at my lot, 
For if God “ chastens whom He loves’”—I would not be 
forgot. 


Oh I am sorely tempted ! and I venture not to think, 
How few the drops I’ve tasted from the cup 1 have to 
drink ; 
My feet have only touched the edge of that baptismal 
wave, 
Beneath whose fearful, crimson tide, my form I soon 
must lave, 
But Jesus no restraining word doth say, 
He cries with loving voice, 
“ Rejoice in God alway 
In suffering, Rejoice!” 
My Master! yes I will be glad if Thou my aid will be, 
And Thy dear hand will give the draught, and show 
itself to me, 
Perchance Thou’lt say in pity for the dread Thine eye 
hath seen, 
“Thy feet alone may be baptized, and thou art wholly 
clean.” 


Oh Lord, my God sustain me! And leave me not alone, 
When fearfulness and trembling rise, and fiery darts are 
thrown, 
I would not have one cloud dispersed, one little pain 
removed, e 
For ’tis by such ordeals, our faith and love are proved. 
But in the darkest and the loneliest day, 
Still let me hear that voice, 
“« Rejoice in God alway 
I say to thee, Rejoice!” 
My Master! by the grace Thou givest, I can do even 
this 


’ 
And in the midst of suffering find a secret source of y 


bliss 
And promptly answer to the call Thy Spirit makes to 


me 
“Oh blessed Lord! I will rejoice—I will be glad in 
Thee!” 


One of the strong consolations which the true 


ground without his notice. Intimately connected 
with this doctrine is that of the restraining influ. 
ences of divine grace on the mind, secretly check. 
ing us when we are reaching forward to objects 
which are not proper for us to go into, or which 
if attained, would be prejudicial to our religious 
growth. “The secret ‘hand” unseen by mortal 
eye, is often stretched forth to preserve us from 
dangers of which we are unconscious, and is no 
less kind and beneficent when it withholds us 
\from engaging in schemes to which we look with 
the fondest anticipations of pleasure, than when 
it shields us from some impending storm of ad. 
versity and sorrow which threatens to burst upon 
jus. To bow in cheerful submission, when it 
arrests us in the prosecution of extensive and 
profitable business, and turns us away from the 
avenues to wealth which seem opening before us, 
requires the exercise of great self-denial, yet all 
those who yield in faith to its guidance, will find 
their truest interest, as well as their substantial 
happiness, greatly promoted.— W. Grover. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Our Yearly Meeting. 

“That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” St. John 
xvii. 21. 

In looking toward our approaching Yearly Meet- 
ing, earnest desires have arisen, I believe in 
many hearts, that the Master of Assemblies may 
be served and honored by all who feel his cause 
near and dear to them ; and that this may be, not 
in the way of their own wisdom, which too often 
gets a lodging place in preconceived opinions or 
ideas of subjects likely to present, but in that 
simple waiting for the Lord’s power, wherein His 
will and wisdom are freshly seen; and thep, by 
the same power, “submitting themselves one to 
another in the fear of God.” 

Oh that those in responsible stations, might 
realize how easily the tender life of the “little 
ones” is wounded by any lack on their part of 
“the meekness and gentleness of Christ,” and 
lhow it ie nourished and strengthened by evidences 
of the love which gathereth to Him! 

For every work that the Master demands of his 
servants, He will assuredly grant supplies of his 
own power, clothed in his own spirit. May it not 
be said of him who would seek some other way 
ito compass what seems right to him, but which 
‘he cannot trust to the Over-Ruler, that he is in 
that measure “a thief and a robber ?” 

However important secondary concerns may 
seem to be, in all right discipline, they must be 
kept subordinate to those which are primary. In 
many things the sincere disciples of Christ may 
honestly vary in opinion, but clear and unmistake- 
able is the thrice repeated commandment : “ That 
e love one another ;” and the thrice repeated 
prayer of the Son tothe Father: “ That they may 
be one !” 

Third month 30th, 1866. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Untimely Interments. 
Several instances of untimely interments, ac- 


christian enjoys, is derived from the belief that|counts of which have recently been published, 
an all-wise and merciful Providence is continually | have given an impulse to a concern which, through 
watching over him, and directing the course of |the course of my life, has at times received my 
his temporal affairs in such manner as shall make |thoughtful attention, accompanied at times with 
them all ultimately work together for his good.|an impression of duty that I ought, in this public 
We are taught in Holy Scripture, that this special | manner, to call the attention of others to its con- 
care and protection is extended even to the minute sideration. . 
affairs of good men—that the very hairs of their} When the solemn period arrives, that life is 
heads are all numbered—and that so universal/supposed to be extinct, hasty preparations are 
and so particular is the superintendence of the|generally made to invest the body with the habili- 
gteat Creator, that not a sparrow falleth to the|ments that are to accompany it to its final resting 
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place. As far as I have noticed, the question with |three to five days is the usual time of waiting in 
attendants generally appears not to be, whether|that country. 

life is entirely departed, or whether perhaps there} Since my attention has been more especially 
is only a swooning, to be followed possibly by a/directed to this subject, I have, as opportunity 
resuscitation ; and of course no measures are taken |has presented, noticed the time between the de- 
to rekindle, or preserve the spark of latent vitality, | cease and burial of some Friends, respécting whom 
if such there should prove to be; but on the other| biographical notices have been preserved. The 
hand, arrangements are made by changing the/account respecting the decease and interment of 
apparel, removing the remains to a cold apart-|Joshua Evans, says, that he arose in the morning 
ment, and surrounding them with ice, by which|in usual health, and went out into a field to work, 
a return to life is rendered nearly impossible; or|but returned to the house about ten o’clock, com- 
not till after the interment, when the warmth of| plained of feeling unwell, and laying down, died 
the earth and close confinement in the coffin may|almost immediately ; and further that the funeral 







roduce reanimation if the vital spark is not en-|took place the next day. 
tirely extinct ; a condition almost too painful to|by the writer explanatory of the short interim 


contemplate. 
Those who have given attention to this subject, 


need not the recital of instances to prove that|tion, is the one which occurred, I think, in New 
such cases have occurred, and if the aggregate| Jersey, many years ago, of a man named Tenant, 
thus consigned to an untimely grave, is to be con-| who was restored after several days of suspended 
jectured from the few who have been accidentally | vitality, through the persevering efforts of a friend 
discovered, the total who thus experience a return|who was encouraged thereto by the discovery of 


to life in the grave must be large. 


Doubtless some there are who have a repug-|not to dwell upon such instances, further than to 


nance to considerations such as these. But why 
should it be so? Can we conceive a subject which 
may more deeply interest even those who may now 
desire to put it far from their thoughts. And 
even if they think themselves secure from such a 
contingency, that is not a sufficient reason why 
they should be unwilling to possess themselves of 
information, so as to shield others from a catas- 
trophe which, through the inconsiderateness of 
survivors, has been the sorrowful allotment of 
perhaps not a few who have gone before us. 
Instances of too early interment have probably 
occurred mostly under circumstances of sudden 
death, or during pestilential visitations. The 
yellow fever, which several times, between the 
years 1790 and 1807, nearly depopulated the cities 
of Philadelphia and New York, produced so great 
a consternation in many instances as to disqualify 
friends and attendants for bestowing adequate at- 
tention upon the sick, and for making judicious 
arrangements respecting the funeral. In some 
instances, death was doubtless caused more imme- 


No remarks were made 


allowed between his death and interment. 
Among the remarkable instances of reanima- 


a slight degree of warmth under the arm. I wish 


exemplify the necessity of delaying interments as 
long as practicable; and also to give force to the 
sentiment, that disinterment of remains in after 
years, have exhibited unmistakable evidences 
that reanimation has not unfrequently taken place 
after the supposed departed one had been placed, 
by friends, perhaps with unnecessary haste, in a 
position where neither help nor hope could reach. 

For the sake of the living, who soouer or later 
must follow those who have a little preceded us 
in the downward path, is it not important that 
efforts should be used to determine if life has en- 
tirely ceased, and that delay as long as practicable 
be permitted, before the inevitable gate is closed, 
which is to bar forever all communication between 
the living and the departed. 

Long Island, Third month, 1866. 
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oa For “The Friend.” 
Matthew Vii. 1—5. 


It may be many young Friends are too apt to 


pass by extracts signed by such initials as “G. F.’’} 










For “The Friend.” 
Opening of the Grand Indian Council, 
(Continued from page 245.) 
Council was called to order at 11 o'clock. 
The various delegates were notified that infor- 


mation had been received from Col. Pitchlynn, 
principal chief of the Choctaws, and from Win- 
chester Colbert, governor of the Chickasaws, that 
commissioners of those Nations would reach Fort 
Smith about the 15th inst. 
was given that the Commissioners were ready to 
hear what the delegates had to say. Whereupon 
Mick-ko-hut-chee said, all I have to say is, we 
are not fully prepared to say anything in an- 
swer to the address of the Commissioner. 


After this, notice 


The Seminoles thus spoke through Pas-co-fer. 


We understand your address, but are unprepared 
to treat with you before we have time for further 
deliberation. 
and have a treaty. 


We wish to come to some terms 


Griffith, on behalf of the refugee Chickasaws, 


who were now present, said : we have no authority 
to conclude treaties with the United States. 
were not before informed what the Council was 
called for. 


We 


We came expecting to meet the rebel 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, and if possible, to con- 
clude a treaty of peace with them, so that we 
could return to our home from which we had been 
driven by the rebels in 1861. Ist. We are wil- 
ling to enter into a treaty of peace with the rebel 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, and other tribes and 
the United States. 2d. To this proposition we 
are willing to bind ourselves in aiding the United 
States in compelling the Indians of the plains to 
maintain peaceful relations with each other and 
with the United States. 3d. We are willing to 
abolish slavery, and for the unconditional eman- 
cipation of persons held in bondage, and to make 
suitable provision for future homes for them. 4th. 
We are a small part of the Chickasaw Nation and 
do not feel authorized to act in the premises. 
5th. The same answer to this as to proposition 
4th. 6th. To this we have no authority to act. 
7th. To this we respectfully suggest, that no per- 
sons except our former slaves or free persons of 
color, now of or resident in the Nation will be per- 


diately by exhaustion, arising from want of nurs-| ‘I. P.,” &c., but however desirable it may be to| mitted to reside therein, unless incorporated into 


ing appliances, than by the direct force of the 
disease. 

Hasty interments, however, during the preva- 
lence of contagious disorders, should not be apolo- 
gies for haste under other circumstances. The 
most usual reason assigned for early interments in 
ordinary cases, is the fear of incipient decompo- 
sition. In relation to this excuse I desire to 
speak emphatically, with the full persuasion, the 
result of much observation and reflection, that 
the symptoms and appearances generally relied 
upon to prove approaching decomposition, are 
generally wisinterpreted and of course fallacious. 

The odor emitted by a varnished coffin, especi- 
ally if new, is frequently mistaken by the inex- 


have fresh matter to evidence the present growth 
and circulation of life, there is great authority in 
that which has stood the test of centuries; and 


the errors of hasty judgment in ourselves, it seemed 
to me the following extract from a letter to 
Friends near Chalfonts, written by “I. P.,” from 
Aylesbury jail, might be a,means of help, through 
a humble looking to Him who alone can bless. 
“O my dear friends, that that may be kept 
down in you, which is forward to judge, to ap- 
prove or disapprove ; and may the weighty judg- 
ment of the Seed be waited for! And oh, do 
not judge, do not judge before the light of the 
day shine in you, and give forth the judgment ; 





perienced, as an ¢vidence of the necessity of haste.| but stand and walk in fear and humility, and ten- 
The purple hue of the face, neck, bosom and other|derness of spirit, and silence of flesh, that the 
parts of the body, is often misinterpreted, for| Lord be not provoked against any of you, to give 


these are mostly discolorations of: the skin, pro- 
duced by settling of the blood, which sometimes 
disappear without assistance, or in many instances, 
it is said, by being bathed with a solution of cam- 
phor or saltpetre. A discharge from the mouth 
18 no indication of change, and can be prevented 
by having the head of the deceased raised. 

It has been said that in England, interments 
are longer delayed than in this country. In read- 
ing the interesting journal of Martha Routh, and 
the account of her decease and funeral, it appears 
the interment did not take place until five days 
after her departure. If correctly informed, from 


you up to a wrong sense and judgment, to the hurt 
of your souls. And mind your own states, and 
ithe feelings of life in your own vessels ; which will 
keep you pure, precious, and chaste in the eye of 
the Lord. And oh, do not meddle with talking 
about others, which eats out the inward life, and 
may exalt your spirits out of your place, and above 
your proper growth: be as the weaned child, 
simple, naked, meek, humble, tender; easily led 
by and subjected to the Father; so will ye grow 
in that which is of God, and be preserved out of 
that which hunteth after the pure life to betray 
and destroy it.” 





the Nation, except officers, agents and employees. 
Patton spoke for the loyal Choctaws, and said. 
We came here expecting to meet our Southern 


as perhaps most of us, younger or older, have felt| brethren, and to see what sort of a treaty would 


or could be made with the Government of the 
United States. We are not authorized to enter 
into any treaty stipulations with the United States 
on the part of the Choctaw Nation, but are here 
to let you see there are yet some loyal Choctaws, 
in order that we might not be forgotten or overlook- 
ed, but that we might be properly provided for. 
In answer to your propositions we say that 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5 and 6 articles meet our approbation, and 
we suggest that the 7th may read thus. No white 
persons, except officers, agents, &c., of the gov- 
ernment, or of any internal improvement, author- 
ized by the United States, also, no person of 
African descent except our former slaves, or free 
persons of colour who are now or have been 
residents, will be permitted to reside in the ter- 
ritory unless incorporated with some tribe accord- 
ing to usage of the band. 

Isaac Warrior, a Seneca chief, then said: my 
brothers, I wish you all to hear the few words I 
have to say to you. We understood the Commis- 
sioners to say some of you have forfeited your 
lands and annuities, and it seems our Great Fa- 
ther wants to know if we did break these treaties. 
It is right for every nation, and mine in particu- 
lar, to tell all. We, the Senecas, and the Sene- 
cas and the Shawnees, and the Quapaws, are now 
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THE FRIEND. 
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going to lay this matter before you for the third 
time. Up this way (North) a few years back, we 
got messages from other nations through our 
agent to meet them in council, and when we got 
there we found ourselves surrounded. 

President.—Who was the agent there. 

Anuswer.—Major Dow. 

Dow was the one who told our people that they 
must go to that council. When we got there 
white man was talking, white man said, if you 
don’t do what we lay before you, we can’t say 
you shall live happy. The chiefs had a private 
council, and they all said it is pretty hard, and 
we don’t know what todo. We can’t help our- 
selves. We have treaty with the United States 
to protect us, but now none of them are here to 
protect us, and the Indians feeling badly just 
looked on, and the white man went to work, got 
up a paper and said I want you tosign that. The 
Indians did not want to, but he compelled him. 
You know yourself that under such circumstances 
he would do anything to save his life. 

Question.—Who was that white man. 

Answer.—Albert Pike. 

And then this is the way we were served there, 
and did it to save our lives. Our hearts were not 
in the business, but with the North. So we went 
home and the chiefs in council said we would see 
our Grandfather and see his hands. As soon as 
we see his hands we will get out and go to him. 
After that we saw our Grandfather’s hands, and 
started right away to him, and when we got there 
caught right hold of them. When we all came 
out, when our Grandfathers were pretty close to 
us, and when we got to the army we saw our 
agent at Baxter’s Springs, and told all we had 
done, and to write to our Grandfather. We told 
our agent we want our Grandfather to forgive us 
for these acts, and not to think hard; and we all 
think, we three tribes, we have never done any- 
thing contrary to the will of our Grandfather. Not 
one of our men of these three tribes went South. 
That shows we didn’t do anything to our Grand- 
father, didn’t even scratch him, and when we 
got to Kansas, our young men went into the army 
and helped our Grandfather to fight, and here are 
our brothers, they have seen our men in the 
army, where I said they were. That is the rea- 
son we always thought we had never done any- 
thing wrong, because we didn’t intend to, and 
wish our Grandfather to forgive us. What we 
did we could not help. Then we always thought, 
when and after this war broke out, when we ran 
away we did nothing, and always consider the 
land we have as ours yet, and we want to stand 
there yet: and my Fathers, I tell you this plainly, 
the shortest I could, so that you could understand. 
We want our Grandfather to understand that we 
are on his side and have not broken any treaties 
at all. 

About this question you have laid before us, 
making new treaties, we have no power to make 
any, because our people didn’t authorize us to do 
so. About another thing, the negroes. We 
haven’t anything to say about them because we 
have none in our nation. And another thing, for 
setting apart some lands for other nations. If 
they want to come and make a treaty with us we 
are ready to do so, if we like what they say, and 
our Grandfather would like it. This is all I have 
to say at present. 

And it was the conclusion of some who heard 
him that he had made out a fair statement, and 
more was not required of him to say. 

Mathew King, a portly man of dignified micn, 
and the interpreter for the Shawnees, then read 
the following paper :— 

The Shawnee delegation are satisfied with the 





propositions taken and the requirements made by 
the Commissioners, but to make the matter more 
clear in article 7th, would recommend it changed 
so as to read thus. 
7th. No person, excepting officers, agents or 
parties authorized by the Government shall be 
permitted to reside on any reservation or portion 
of land set apart as provided by Art. 5th, unless 
such person shall be formally adopted into the 
tribe owning such reservation or land set apart. 
CHARLES BLUEJACKET, 
Chairman of Shawnee Delegation. 
(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 

Having kept an account of the most remarkable 
cold days since 1820, I offer a part of it for in- 
sertion in “ The Friend,” though it is imperfect, 
because my thermometer only measured down to 
21° below zero, and consequently when the mer- 
eury sank into the bulb, I had no means of ascer- 
taining how much colder it was. 

It was intended to record the greatest cold 
about sunrise of each day, and the greatest 
warmth in the afternoon; fo, denotes the range 
from lowest to the highest the mercury rose that 
day. The mercury sank into the bulb but few 
times previous to 1835, but that winter it was in 
the bulb five times, chiefly in the First month. 
The following record is more particular in 1836, 
it was, 

First month 28th, in the bulb to 15°. 
in the bulb at sunrise. 

Second month 2d, in the bulb to 14°. 
the bulb to 16°. 4th, in the bulb to 16°. 6th, 
in the bulb to 19°. 18th, in the bulb to 20.° 

1855. Second month 6th, 11° below zero to 2° 
below. 7th, 0° to 2° below. 

1856. First month 9th, in the bulb to zero. 

Second month 3d, 21° below zero to 8°. 

1859. First month 10th, 11° below zero to 1° 
below. 


The above account was taken in Roaring Creek 
valley, between the Big and Little mountains, 
nine miles from Catawissa, in Columbia Co., Pa. 


J. W. H. 


29th, 
3d, in 


msemetieteeme 

Discontent.—So long as we are conscious of 
doing the best we can, we are upon the surest 
ground of contentment, and will have the heart 
to fret at nothing. They who fret at any thing, 
thus prove that they have in some way neglected 
their own sentiments of duty ; and the more diffi- 
cult they may find it to see in what way, and thus 
to recover the state of contentment and the grace 


of sweetness, the deeper is the sense of their dis- 
content. 
—_——_+>—__—__ 
For “The Friend.” 
The Chinch Bug. 


In the last number of that excellent monthly, 


The writer then states that he procured from 
D. H. Sherman, specimens of the wheat said to 
contain the eggs, and after thoroughly examinin 
every grain with a powerful microscope, coul 
discover no traces of eggs of any kind. He 
adds, that the farmer should rely on burning 
all the grass, cornstalks, weeds, &c., on the 
ground, before the thaw comes on, and rolling 
the ground when the grain is in, as the true me. 
thod of exterminating the Chinch bug. 


THE BLACK-KNOT. 


The Entomological Society of Philadelphia hag 
undertaken a monthly publication, which they 
have distributed gratuitously to farmers and 
others willing to pay annually 12 cents postage, 
This monthly journal ought to be taken by every 
farmer, as it contains a great amount of practical 
information, in plain and intelligible language— 
that is, not loaded with technical scientific words, 
Hereafter the editors state that they will be 
obliged to charge 50 cts. a year for it, which is 
far less that the cost of printing. 

In the last number is an article of great inter. 
est on the black-knot, which is a disease of the 
plum, cherry, and occasionally of the peach tree. 
[t is from the pen of an accurate entomologist, B. 
D. Walsh, of Rock Island, Ill. He says the 
black-knot is a fungus, a vegetable parasite. 

“In 1865 I watched the black-knot carefully 
through all its stages, from its earliest commenee- 
ment to its complete maturity, experimenting at 
the same time on numerous specimens collected 
week after week to ascertain what insects bred 
in it. The practical conclusion [ have arrived at 
is simply this. Jf the diseased twigs are all cut 
off and destroyed early in July in the latitude of 
New York, or a little earlier or later according 
to the latitude, taking care to cut a few inches 
below the affected part, the black-knot can be 
checked and probably entirely eradicated ; but if 
the operation is delayed till August it will be of no 
benefit whatever. Hence we can easily account 
for a circumstance which has puzzled many men 
wonderfully, viz: that cutting off and burning 
the diseased twigs is pronounced by some to be 
a sovereign remedy and by others to be a delusive 
humbug. Those that do this early will find it 
effectual ; those that delay it till too late find it of 
no use. 

“ By the middle of June the new black-knot is 
pretty well developed and may then be readily 
distinguished from the old by its dull opaque 
brown black colour, while the old is coal black 
and more or less glossy. When cut into it is 
found to be fleshy inside, like an apple, but not 
juicy, and of a pale greenish yellow colour, with 
fibres radiating from the axis of the twig, while 
the old black-knot is internally hard and woody, 
and of a reddish brown or rust red colour. The 


“The Practical Entomologist,” C. V. Riley, of| brown black colour of the external surface is re- 


Chicago, gives the following history of the Chinch 
bug. 

“In Spring, when the grain has started, those 
(the Chinch bugs) which have hybernated, sally 
out into the fields and attach their eggs to the roots 
of the young grain wherever they find crevices 
and uneven surfaces which afford access to them. 
These eggs are yellow, and not so extremely small 
but that they may be readily seen with a little 
serutiny. As they mature and the young bug is 
about to hatch, they acquire a deeper yellow or 
reddish tinge, and presently the little red fellow 
escapes and in course of time becomes a perfect 
insect. They then pair and provide for another 


generation, which attains its full growth as win- 


ter approaches, and soon seeks its winter quar- 
ters.” 


tained till the last week in July, when the surface 
of the new black-knot becomes gradually covered 
with little coal black hemispherical plates, about 
the size of the head of a pin, each of which is 
a distinct fungus, named long ago by Schweinitz, 
Spheeria morbosa.” 

In confirmation of this theory may be adduced 
the very remarkable analogies between the struc- 
ture of the black-knot and that of the fungus oc- 
curring on the red cedar. That this last is traly 
a fungus and not a gall, is shown by the fact that 
it is scarcely ever inhabited by insects ; for out of 
hundreds of specimens I have cut into both green 
and dry, not'more than three or four contained the 
larvee of moths, and the rest were perfectly solid 
and unbored. On the other hand black-knot 18 
so infested by insects, that it is almost impossible 
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to find a mature specimen that is not all bored up| Him, to walk with Him in “ newness of life,” |bring about this exact recurrence of these phe- 
by them. that they should be redeemed from all evil con-| nomena will probably require a period of two and 

If, then, the black-knot is a fungus, and if, as|taminations, and made his ‘chosen ones,” ‘“his|a half million of years, more or less, according to 
I think I have shown, it is an annual plant pro-| peculiar people,” He solemnly instructed them | the accuracy of our tables, the number of pertur- 
pagated by “spores,” and that these spores or|that “ Without me ye can do nothing.” And the|bations taken into account, and to the degree of 
seeds make their appearance about the end of] prophet prophesying of his glorious reign and of|preciseness we require in the time of recurrence, 
July in lat. 41° 30’, it is obvious. that if all the) the overthrow of all evil, sacredly asserts, “ Not by|whether to one or several minutes, or to a small 
black-knot on a particular tree is cut off and des-| might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the |fraction of a minute. From this consideration we 
troyed before that time, an effectual stop will be| Lord.” But instead of this being conscientiously | may surmise a possible explanation of the origin 
put to its further propagation. attended to, and Christ alone waited upon for his|of the very singular and very erroneous statement 


putting forth, although the warning in Sacred} which has called forth these remarks. 
The Practical Entomologist is published at the| writ yet remains, “ Say ye not a confederacy, to 
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land by the late Anna Carroll of Reading, in and as no stream rises higher than its fountain, | ————= 
1848-49 by her husband, who accompanied her, |*@ that which arises merely from man can lead no) We are encouraged ourselves and can congratu- 
and addressed to a Friend in America, wight be higher than man. May Friends who desire above |late our readers on account of the increased in- 
interesting to the readers of ‘The Friend,” I all things to be found doing the work of Christ terest manifested in ‘* The Friend, as evinced by 
: 3 is for insertion g.G. | Well and faithfully, look unto and wait constantly |its augmented subscription list, and the addition 
a *~"|upon him, to shine upon their understandings, to|to the number of those who furnish original matter 
Orleans County, N. Y. increase their faith, that so victory over the|for its columns. We have received many testi- 
“Being furnished with credentials from our|enemy (who is too powerful to be assailed suc-|monials to the satisfaction given by its varied and 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, we left home| cessfully by the wisest of mere mortals), may be linstructive cvntents, and also the expression of 
on the 3d of Kighth month, 1848, ang went by| known, and the power of Truth be again known |desire that it may continue to extend its useful- 
Manchester and Carlisle into Scotland, attended) to be over all, that we may ascribe the glory alone 
their general meeting at Aberdeen, and travelled| to Him, who is God over all blessed forever.” 
through a country where Friends reside as far as 





ness. . As it subserves no private interest, but is 
conducted solely to promote what is believed to 


sciipanslstgpliicabinnite be the well-being of the religious Society of 
Inverness, the capital of the Highlands, holding For “The Friend.” | Friends, we feel gratified in being able to make 
public meetings and coming down to Gl .sgow; we Moonless Months 


the above acknowledgment. Sincerely do we de- 
sire an increase throughout the Society, of that 
love and unity which attends a heartfelt attach- 
ment to the same religious doctrines and testi- 


visited all the meetings of Friends, and most of} An article in the last number of “‘ The Friend,” | 
the families of Friends, and held many public] taken from the Evangelist, is so erroneous that it 
meetings in Scotland, all of them satisfactory, needs correction. Those who are anxious to wit- 
many of them very much so, and some very large ;| ness another month without a full moon may rest| monies, and we have not and trust will not fail to 
the one at Glasgow it was thought was the largest] assured that it will occur in something less than | jabour therefor; and notwithstanding the dis- 
Friends’ meeting ever held there, being ‘G: two million and a half of years ! Some of us have |couraging evidences of defection and misunder- 
by over 2500 persons (by computation), ana was| lived through several such wonderful months and ‘standing presenting themselves in many ways, we 
very quiet, solemn, and satisfactory. Returning} may experience yet another. The writer being | cherish the hope that a better day is dawning on 
into Cumberland there was much openness among| Somewhat surprised at the marvellous statement in| yg as a people, and that He who raised up the 
the people, and a great willingness and desire to|the paragraph referred to, has made some hasty Society to promulgate and show forth, in life and 
have the ancient doctrines and principles of| computations, and he finds, if his figures have been conversation, the “purity and spirituality of the 
Friends declared ; came homewards through Lan-| correctly put together, no less than seven wonths | gospel, is watching over it for good, and will yet 
cashire and parts of Yorkshire to Liverpool, from|in the present century which, in some part of the bring it back to the simplicity, integrity and de- 
thence to Birmingham, visiting and holding|world began and ended, or will begin and end, | yotedness that marked its earlier days. May He 
public meetings, and so to Oxford to our own) without including a full moon within the period. hasten the time. 

Quarterly Meeting, 5th of Second month, 1849 :| They are of course all second months. In 1847 ——— 

having been away from home four months and ajthe Second month was to this extent “ moon-| The author of “ Untimely Interments” will ob- 
few days, and travelleg 2500 miles, and received) less” in all longitudes, and in 1809 and 1866 in| serve that we have abreviated his essay; but we 
much kindness whilst out, but at times had to|very nearly all parts of the world. In 1801! pelieve nothing has been omitted that was neces- 
bear the-reverse, from the new sort of Episcopalian|the same month had this characteristic in that) sary to its clearness and force. While we fully 
Friends, of which there are not many iu Scotland) part of the Eastern Hemisphere lying more than | ypite with him that ample opportunity should be 
or Cumberland, but very many in Westmorland, | 130° east from Greenwich. The Second month | afforded to satisfy every doubt of the extinction 
lancashire, Yorkshire, and Warwickshire, and|1828, although it contained twenty-nine days, had | of jife, and do not question the correctness of 
south to London. Alas! new views have spread| nevertheless no full moon in any part of the'some of the records of reanimation after death 
and been working as a leaven in many places, and| Western Hemisphere. In 1885 the queen of appeared to have taken place—impressing the 
much is to be borne in some meetings and from| night will not show her full round face from the | necessity of caution—we are satisfied that change 
some individuals ; but I believe the Lord will yet| beginning to the end of the Second month, as the| 

have, and yet raise up a faithful people, who shall | same will be reckoned in the Eastern Hewisphere, 
hold up the ancient and pure standard of Truth.|and in nearly one-fourth of the Western; and in 
About forty public meetings, eighty meetings| 1893 this will be the case throughout the West- SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

with Friends, and about one hundred family|ero world, exclusive however of nearly half of} Forgién.—News from England to the 22d ult. In 
sittings were held, travelling far north in Scotland,|G@reenland. It must be borne in mind that each |the House of Commons, on the 12th, Gladstone, in a 
and at Pardshaw Crag, in Cumberland, where;day and month cotmences at different times in long speech, — he oe ee oa 
excellent George Fox so often held meetings in| different longitudes, at Philadelphia, for instance, SEE ee te nat Ee 


occupancy, and in boroughs to £7 rental, and to lodgers 
the open air, and preached from the Crag; and| five hours later than at London. ae : = 


: |paying £10 or upwards for apartments. The measure 
blessed be the Lord his Divine visitations are still] It may be well to remind the reader that the adds about 400,900 to the number of voters. The bill 


richly extended to the people of these parts; may| Lunar or Metonic Cycle consists of nineteen years, | deals solely with the franchise, leaving the re-distribu- 
there be still a large company gathered to the|and that at the end of any period of this length |tio™ of ee ee ees 
Seed of Life in those places where ‘'ruth once so|the relative position of the sun, the moon, the ing of the Reform bill eceeanill aenmmaanecnanaee 
eminently prospered, and may the injunction be|equinoctial points and the moon’s nodes, is nearly |« That in the opinion of this House it is not expedient 
attended to, “ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest|the same as at the beginning, so that the moon’s |to discuss the bill until the House bas before it the en- 
that he may send forth more labourers into the| phases and the eclipses of both bodies, occur on|tire scheme contemplated by the government for the 
harvest.” “When our blessed Lord sent forth his|the same days of the year, or nearly so, as they a - the a ee & Serene _ 
beloved disciples to do his work in gathering a|did nineteen years previously. But they do not|, (mes DOSS Bt ee nee yee ee Morning Pest belinven 


. . > better scheme of reform. The Morning Post believes 
ple to himself, to walk with Him, and to be|precisely repeat themselves nor occur exactly on | 


4 c Earl Grosvenor’s amendment will prove the death blow 
by his Spirit, and to be governed alone by|the same day and at the same time of day. To of the ministry. 








of position, &c.,in exhumed bodies is no evidence 
of life having returned after interment. 
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The English journals continue to discuss the new 
political issues in the United States with great interest. 
Nearly all of them approve of President Johnson’s 
policy. 

The Fenian troubles in Ireland continued, and many 
arrests were being made. No outbreak of the disaffect- 
ed had occurred. Stephens, the Fenian Head Centre, 
is stated to be in Paris, after having passed through 
Scotland. 

The latest evidence from Jamaica compels the Zimes 
to admit that frightful and unjustifiable cruelties were 
committed there, and that there had been an abuse of 
power beyond all excuse or palliation. 

The Conference on the Danubian Principalities held 
its second meeting at Paris on the 19th ult. 

The German journals represent the relations of Aus- 
tria and Prussia as very threatening. A Vienna tele- 
gram of the 19th, states that declarations of a reassur- 
ing character had been received from Berlin by the 
Austrian government, and that the apprehensions of 
war between the two Powers had been thereby removed. 
The Vienna journals state that it is the intention of 
Austria to submit the question of the Duchies to the 
decision of the German Diet. 

The mails had reached London with Rio Janeiro dates 
to 2d mo. 25th. A battle had been fought without de- 
cisive results, between the Argentine and Paraguayan 
armies. Both sides sustained heavy losses. 

The Liverpool market for breadstuffs was dull and 
unchanged. The cotton market was inactive, prices 
weak. Middling uplands, 193d. Consols, 86} a 86%. 
U. S. five-twentys, 71}. 

Unitep States.—Congress.—In the House of, Repre- 
sentatives the Ways and Means Committee reported a 
bill suspending for two months all proceedings in rela- 
tion to the collection of the income tax for 1865, which 
was passed. The Committee intend to propose a change 
in the present income tax. The bill establishing a 
national bankrupt law has been defeated. A motion to 
reconsider was made, and its consideration was post- 
poned for one week. The Reconstruction Committee 
reported the testimony taken in reference to the States 
of Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina. In the 
Senate a message was received from the President veto- 
ing the Civil Rights bill. But little business was trans- 
acted in the Senate last week. The decease of Senator 
Foot, of Vermont, was announced tu the Senate on the 
29th ult., and that body adjourned for several days. 

The Civil Rights bill, which had been vetoed by the 
President, was designed to give protection and perfect 
equality as respects civil rights, to all persons born in 
the United States, without regard to race, colour, or any 
previous condition of slavery. The President denies the 
constitutional power of Congress to pass such a law, 
and insists that its provisions encroach upon the right- 
ful prerogatives of the States. 

The Freedmen.—The Assistant Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, for the District of Columbia, has 
announced that there is no longer any need of issuing 
government supplies to the freed people of the District, 
and that all such issues will cease on the 10th inst. By 
the exertions of the Bureau, aided by benevolent asso- 
ciations, employment has been found for all the able- 
bodied people who were without work, and suitable 
provision has been made for the aged, disabled and in- 


firm. The Commissioner believes that though the witb- | 


holding of the government supplies may occasion suffer- 
ing in a limited number of cases, it will be of permanent 
benefit to all the coloured population of the District. 
In Arkansas, no issues are now being made to freedmen 
except those who are wholly unable to labour, and who 
have none to depend upon to supply their wants. The 
Assistant Commissioner for North Carolina, reports a 
gradual improvement of the condition of the freedmen 
in that State. There are in North Carolina, 100 schools 
for the blacks, 132 teachers, and in the First month, 
10,459 scholars, or 2000 more than in the previous 
month. They are located in all the principal towns. 
In South Carolina the labour of the freed people is in 
great demand—for the rice culture in particular it is 
absolutely essential. In Georgia on the first of Third 
month, there were 65 freedmen’s schools, 98 teachers, 
and 6,767 pupils. The freedmen contribute liberally to 
the support of these schools. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 280. Of consump- 
tion, 47; inflammation of the lungs, 22; old age, 17. 
Males, 150; females, 130. 

Nebraska.—Acting under the enabling act of the last 
Congress, the people of.the territory have elected a con- 
vention and drafted State constitution. With the 
close of the war, emigration began to flow into the ter- 
ritory, and its population is now estimated at 50,000. 

Miscellaneous.—A treaty with the head men and chiefs 
of the Blackfoot band of Dacotah and Sioux Indians 
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has been concluded. The Indians promise not only to 
preserve peace towards the United States, but to with- 
draw from the overland routes. A yearly payment of 
money is to be made them on these conditions, 

Dispatches received by the State Department, show 
the progress of the cattle plague in England and Scot- 
land. It is officially known that the number of animals 
attacked for the week ending with the 2d of Third month 
is 17,310. 

A severe shock of earthquake was felt in the western 
part of California on the 26th. 

The Indians are still troublesome in Arizona. 

One thousand and twenty immigrants were landed on 
the 30th ult. at New York, from the Liverpool steam- 
ship Helvetia. 

The testimony of the rebel General Lee, before the 
Reconstruction Committee, has been published. He 
speaks favorably of the general character and disposi- 
tion of the coloured people, but thinks they cannot be 
admitted to the suffrage. The southern people, he 
thinks, fully acknowledge their defeat, and desire to be 
peaceful citizens of the United States. He denies any 
agency in the ill treatment of Federal prisoners. As 
soun as captured they were turned over to the rebel 
War Department, and be bad no further care of them. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has decided that 
the act of 1849, giving the negroes of that State the 
right of suffrage is valid, and that they have the right 
to vote. 

Louisiana.—A New Orleans despatch says: “ In 
Natchitoches and upper Red river district, the spring 
is forward. More land has been planted this spring than 
ever before. The freedmen are working well. Alex- 
andria is being rebuilt. In northera Louisiana the 
crops will be equal to those of any former year. 

The End of the Rebellion —The President issued a 
proclamation on the 2d inst., declaring that the rebel- 
lion in the southern States is at an end, and that those 
States are entitled to all the rights and immunities of 
the other States. Tbe proclamation declares that there 
now exists no organized armed resistance to the autho- 
rity of the United States, and the laws can be sustained 
and enforced therein by the proper civil authority, State 
and Federal. The people of the southern States are, in 
the President’s judgment, loyal and well disposed, and 
have conformed, or will conform in their legislation to 
the condition of affairs growing out of the amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States, which prohibits 
slavery. 

The Public Debt, on the first inst., amounted to $2,- 
827,793,896, from which may be deducted the amount 
of cash in the treasury, consisting of $62,069,700, in 
coin, and $60,077,680 in currency, leaving the nett debt 
$2,705,646,516. 

The Army.—The reductions made and ordered within 
the last three months, comprise 40,525 white, and 35,549 
coloured troops, in all 76,074. When the mustering 
out now ordered is completed, there will be left in ser- 
vice 17,065 white volunteers, and 30,217 coloured: total 
47,281. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotation 
on the 2d inst. New York.—American gold 127}. U. 
S. sixes, 1881, 105; ditto, 5-20, 1044. Superfine State 
flour, $6.80 a $7.25. Shipping Ohio, $8.25 a $8.75. 
|Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $8.70 a $9.80. Wheat 
quiet and prices nominal. New western oats, 37 a 43 
cts.; old State, 56 a 57 cts.; southern, 50 a 52 cts. 
Mixed western corn, 76 cts.; southern yellow, 78 cts. 
Middlings cotton, 394 a 493 cts. Philadelphia.—Super- 
\fine flour, $6.75 a $7.25; extra, $8.25 a $8.75; family, 
land fancy, $11 a $15. Red wheat, good and choice, 
$2.10 a $2.40 ; inferior, almost unsaleable. Rye, 90 cts. 
Yellow corn, 7l cts. Oats, 50 cts. Middlings cotton, 
140 a 41 cts. The receipts of beef cattle reached about 
1600 head. Prices were fully } cent per lb. higher, extra 
selling at 16 a 17 cts.; fair to good 14a 15} cts, and 
common, 10 a 13 cts. About 8000 sheep sold at 7a 8 
cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, $13 a $15 the 100 Ibs. net. 





NOTICE. 

It is proposed to send from Washington, coloured 
men, women and children who need employment. Those 
desiring such labourers may apply to Joseph Truman, 
717 Willow St., to the Penna. Freedmen’s Relief Asso- 
ciation, 424 Walnut St., or directly to the Moyamensing 
House of Industry, 718 Catharine St., where they can 
see the parties wanting places. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association will be held at the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Seconud-day, 4th mo. 9th, 
1866, at 3 o’clock, P. M. Puiip ©, Garrert, 

Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ HORSES. 

Friends attending the Yearly Meeting, and putting 
up within the limits of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
can have their horses taken care of at the Penna. Stables, 
Sixth St. below Arch; Free’s Stables, in Appletree 
Alley, or English’s, West Jersey Ferry, Camden ; or at 
Smith’s old stand, Upper Hotel, Woodbury. 

Friends coming to Philadelphia to attend Yearly 
Meeting, or at other times on the service of the Society 
and making their homes within the limits of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the Northern 
District, can have their horses accommodated at the 
stables of the Montgomery Hotel, north-east corner of 
Sixth and Willow streets; or at the White Horse Hotel 
Callowbill street, above Fifth. And those making their 
home in the Southern District, while attending the 
Yearly Meeting, can have their horses accommodated at 


D. M’Caulley’s stables, No. 337 Griseom street, (late 
Green’s court.) 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA, 
A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association of 
Friends in America, will be held at the Committee-room, 
Arch Street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day evening, 
the 14th of Fourth month, at 8 o’clock. Friends gener- 
ally are invited to attend. Joun Carrer, 
Third month, 1866. Secretary. 


AN ABRIDGED MEMOIR OF MARY DUDLEY, 
with short accounts of her daughters Hannan anp 
CuarLotte Dcptey, published by the Tract Associa. 
tion of Friends, will®be ready for sale at the Deposi- 
tory, No. 304 Arch Street, early in next week. It 
is printed in good type on fair paper, and will form an 
18mo. volume of 288 pages, neatly bound in cloth. The 
original memoir of Mary Dudley was last published in 
this country in the XIVth vol. of “ Friends’ Library.” 
The present work is corsiderably abridged in order to 
bring it within the limits of a small volume. The ac- 
count of Charlotte Dudley, we believe, has never before 
been published in America. This little work has been 
prepared under the belief that it will prove interesting 
and instructive to many, but more especially to the 
yo members of our Society; and it is hoped that 
som oO are not members with us, may, with the 
Divine blessing, derive profit and encouragement from 
its perusal. Price 50 cts. per copy or $5 per doz. 


WANTED, 

A Friend as teacher for the School for Boys, Leiper’s 
Court: established by the Overseers of Public Schools 
founded by charter from William Penn, for the Towa 
and County of Philadelphia. The rooms are very de- 
sirably and centrally located, affording accommodation 
for about sixty scholars—fifteen are paid for at present 
by the corporation. The course 6f instruction includes 
jthe usual requirements of an English education. 

The schools of the corporation being preferred by 
many parents to those less carefully guarded, the posi- 
tion affords opportunities for Wefulness, and pecuniary 
advantage, to a young Friend of education and energy. 

Application may be made to John M. Whitall, No. 
1317 Filbert street; Dr. Benjamin Coates, N. W. corner 
Seventh and Spruce streets; or T. W. Brown, No. 514 
Arch street. 


NOTICE. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted’to super- 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 
raugus Co.,N. Y. Friends who may feel their minds 
drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 S. Second St., Phila. 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Rich’d B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA ) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H.WortHIné- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuaries ELLs, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


~ ‘Diep, at his residence near Chester, on First month 
17th, 1866, Isaac Smarpuess, in the 90th year of bis 
age, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


~~" WM, H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





